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"COIN" AND HIS CRITICS. 

People may say what they will in disparagement of eco- 
nomic speculation. It may be dismal, futile, even positively 
harmful ; but it does seem to be unavoidable. Whenever the 
course of events brings into prominence an economic force or 
custom or institution, to it earnest thought will be turned, 
even by those who profess the greatest contempt for systematic 
economics ; and, worst of all, these very people will print what 
they have thought. The discovery of America poured great 
quantities of gold and silver into Europe, the values of the 
precious metals fell, prices rose, and a series of remoter ef- 
fects followed ; and straightway people in large numbers began 
to arise and explain how and why it all happened. At the 
turn of the century the greater output of the Mexican silver 
mines and the suspension and subsequent resumption of gold 
payments in England caused a disturbance of pecuniary rela- 
tions, and again books on money multiplied. It was just so 
after the rich gold mines of California and Australia were 
opened at the middle of the century, and again after the im- 
portant monetary legislation in the early seventies. It was, 
therefore, inevitable that a new outburst should come in our 
own country after the panic of 1893 and the consequent repeal 
of the Sherman Bill. In quick succession there have come 
books big and little, good, indifferent, bad, and very bad, until 
it is no longer possible for an intelligent student of economics 
to disregard them. They demand attention for their very 
numbers, if for no other reason. And, certainly, not the least 
noteworthy are those numerous popular works which, by the 
use of simple phrase and homely illustration, have sought to 
make the money problem clear to the common understanding. 

It is best on several accounts to begin a review of this 
recent light literature of the money question with a criticism 
of Coin's Financial /School.* That book was among the first 

* Coin's Financial School. By W H. Harvey. Chicago: Coin Publishing 
Company. 12mo> pp. 162. 
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in point of time, it has directly or indirectly occasioned nearly 
all the others, it has determined the style and content of many 
of them, and it has had much the widest circulation of them 
all. William Hope Harvey, the author, is a self-made and 
self-educated man. He was horn in West Virginia in 1851, 
and has been successively country school-teacher in his native 
state, law student, lawyer, and business man in Ohio, lawyer 
and real estate dealer in Colorado, and, finally, newspaper 
man and agitator in Chicago. In the course of his varied ca- 
reer he has accumulated a fortune, and he has now given him- 
self with all his energy to the agitation for the free coinage of 
silver at the American mints. It is said that the great profits 
accruing from the sales of his book have been devoted by him 
to the cause in advocacy of which he works. 

Coin is, as most reading people have already learned, a pre- 
cocious Chicago youth, who takes it upon himself to set the 
world right on this bothersome question of money, and who, 
to this end, opens a school, and in it expounds the principles 
of sound currency to such as will attend. The book purports 
to give the lectures thus delivered and the discussions which 
accompanied them. Time and place are definitely cited ; and 
many prominent residents of Chicago and other cities are 
mentioned by name as taking part in the debates. It ought 
not to be necessary to warn anybody who has seen the book 
that the school is a fiction of the author's, — a literary device, 
— and that the lectures and discussions never took place. 
The pictures, in which the lecturer is represented as a child 
about waist-high to an adult, ought to make that clear. Still, 
there is such an air of reality and sincerity about the very 
circumstantial narrative and description that some have been 
misled ; and a few of the characters have thought it necessary 
to make a spirited and formal repudiation of the opinions 
imputed to them. 

The argument of the book is not very logically or systemati- 
cally developed, but it reduces itself to some such form as the 
following. The silver dollar of 371£ grains of pure metal was 
oonsciously and deliberately chosen as the monetary unit of 
our country in 1792, and it continued to be our standard of 
value until 1873. During all these years our mints were open 
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to the equally free coinage of both gold and silver; these 
metals preserved their old ratio of 15£ to 1 ; prices remained 
constant ; and the world in general and the United States in 
particular were prosperous. In 1873 silver was demonetized, 
— secretly by America, openly by Germany and the Latin 
Union, — and the world plunged into deep distress. Silver, 
the best money metal, being rejected, gold alone could not sup- 
ply enough money to carry on the world's business. Silver de- 
preciated, general prices fell, and industrial depression settled 
down over all lands. The remedy is to reinstate silver and 
thus afford a medium sufficiently abundant for the exchanges 
of the world. If other nations will not unite with America in 
such a monetary policy, we should not hesitate to act alone. 
By opening our mints to the free coinage of silver at the old 
ratio of 16 to 1, we could bring back prosperity to our land at 
least. 

These main propositions are, of course, supplemented by 
many others, touching the cost of producing gold, silver, and 
other commodities, touching the theories of value and of 
credit, and touching monetary and industrial history. The 
whole argument is supported by a mass of statistical evidence ; 
and the book abounds with pictures. 

The work is just about what ought to be expected from an 
untrained thinker of considerably more than average ability. 
Mr. Harvey certainly has some sound thoughts, which might 
well be pondered by those who pass unqualified condemnation 
on his teachings. He sees, as unfortunately all do not, that 
the depreciation of silver cannot be explained by citing partic- 
ular mines from which the metal can be produced at forty 
cents an ounce or less (p. 73). It is also a good thought, al- 
though not an original one, that world-wide industrial depres- 
sion demands in explanation a world-wide cause. Even the 
much-derided passage (p. 47) in which our government is sup- 
posed to increase the value of horses by purchasing a hundred 
thousand for the army is suggestive of the important truth 
that legislation may affect values without violating any eco- 
nomic principle. There are also other passages in which may 
be found sound opinions on vital points ; but, as a rule, the 
opinions are dogmatically asserted, and are quite unsupported 
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by evidence, even where evidence is easily to be had. Indeed, 
it seems as if Mr. Harvey had come upon his truths, such as 
they are, by happy chance. 

Mr. Harvey has, of course, had no special training in such 
tasks as he assumed in preparing his book ; and, therefore, 
nobody should be surprised to find him making very many 
crude mistakes. But there are not a few places where the 
statements of the book are so far from the truth that it is 
scarcely possible to charge the fault to accident or to igno- 
rance. Everybody knows that silver is not becoming less 
plentiful (p. 18). Professor Laughlin has, in chapter seven of 
his History of Bimetallism in the United States, shown those 
who did not already know it that the coinage act of 1873 was 
not secretly pushed through Congress by the gold interest 
(p. 16). It is certainly quite incorrect — to use no stronger 
term — to say that until 1873 America was always on a silver 
basis (pp. 8, 96). The American Congress did not in 1843 
make all foreign silver coins a legal tender (p. 9) ; and the 
quotation which Coin makes from the act of 1843 stops at 
just the right word to conceal the true purport of the law. 
In citing a passage from the report of the American Silver 
Commission of 1876, Mr. Harvey has assumed the right both 
to suppress portions and to insert passages of his own com- 
position. 

Much has been made of Coin's inaccuracy in the use of 
official statistics, and there are not a few pages on which he 
does give incorrect figures. It is probable, however, that in 
most cases these inaccuracies are due either to carelessness 
or to simple inability to select the proper data from the rather 
cumbersome statistical publications. Else we should not find 
Coin erring against his own theses, as he does in stating the 
total coinage of silver before 1873 (p. 9). Again, when he 
undertakes to give the prices of wheat and other staples, he 
is apparently unable to select from the various quotations such 
as are pertinent to the topic in hand (p. 108). This is the 
most charitable interpretation to put upon his mistakes ; and 
it is possible so to interpret him in most cases. 

But the book is essentially misleading for still other reasons. 
Thus there are found plenty of passages with definite and em- 
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phatic statements on subjects touching which nobody has pre- 
cise information. There is no proof that it costs on the aver- 
age $2.00 an ounce to mine silver (p. 74). It is only a worth- 
less guess to say that " the total value of all the property in the 
world is about 450,000 million dollars" (p. 95). Nobody 
knows that only 4 per cent, of our business is carried on with 
foreign nations (p. 133), for nobody knows what is the amount 
of our domestic business. And, when an intelligent reader 
sees it stated that " 50 per cent, of the public revenues are 
likely to go delinquent" (p. 3), he knows that the statement is 
wildly extravagant. 

It is, however, in matters of economic theory that the book 
is most amazing. Witness the following examples : " You in- 
crease the value of all property by adding to the number of 
money units in the land" (p. 83). If Coin had here said 
"price" instead of "value," there might have been some truth 
in his statement. Again, Coin says that, when silver was the 
standard in America, "the demand for silver in the arts or 
for money by other nations might make the quantity of silver 
in a silver dollar sell for more than a dollar, but it could never 
be worth less than a dollar. Less than itself" (p. 8). It 
surely ought, under free coinage, to be as difficult to make a 
dollar worth more than itself as to make it worth less than it- 
self. But here is some more of Coin's doctrine : " If there 
is one thousand million dollars of redemption money in the 
United States, — in its treasury, its banks, and among its peo- 
ple, — then one thousand millions of credit money can be 
safely used and not more" (p. 51). By the use of checks and 
drafts " the necessity for actual money has not been decreased 
in the least — the expansion of credit money by substitutes 
only emphasizes its importance " (p. 55). Reason and experi- 
ence unite to show the fallacy of such doctrines. Rarely, if 
ever, need the reserve equal the credit money which it sup- 
ports. And, beyond any doubt, the introduction of money 
substitutes does, cceteris paribus, diminish the demand for 
cash, just as truly as the introduction of illuminating gas 
diminishes the demand for oil lamps. 

It is needless to add to these examples of Coin's failure to 
grasp the specific facts and principles which bear upon his 
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thesis. His greatest fault is that he does not survey the prob- 
lem in its entirety, so as to get the true bearing and impor- 
tance of even those facts and principles which he has mastered. 
He is thus led to raise into undue prominence unimportant 
matters, and to pass by the really crucial points with scarcely 
a word. The book will, therefore, be of no value to those 
who have been trained to think about monetary problems. 
Indeed, to such people it will seem strange that so crude a 
product could have created so great a sensation. But we 
must remember that the great mass of the people are quite 
incompetent to judge the worth of such a book, and that upon 
these a great impression may be made by skillful sophistry. 
And in this dangerous art Mr. Harvey has great proficiency. 
It is certainly an impressive statement that all the gold upon 
which the exchanges of the world are based, could easily be 
stored behind a single bank counter; yet, when one thinks 
below the surface, it is clearly of no importance whatsoever 
whether it would require one or a hundred rooms to receive 
the gold. What is alone essential is that the gold should not 
so increase or decrease that its value changes. 

In Coin's Financial School up to Date* Mr. Harvey 
intends to give an answer to his critics ; and his answer con- 
sists essentially in a reassertion of his old propositions. Coin 
persists in his beliefs that from 1792 to 1873 we were happy 
because we were on a silver basis, and that in the latter year 
silver was craftily demonetized. He still maintains that the 
world is rapidly going to the dogs, that avarice is rampant, 
and in particular that England is the type and source of all 
that is evil ; and he brings to the support of these propositions 
much that is quite irrelevant to the money question. There is 
much violent ranting against capital and much evident exag- 
geration of the present industrial ills. There are bold mis- 
statements of history (p. 171), and there are passages that are 
meaningless. "But there are also several more thoughtful 
analyses than the earlier book had contained. There is a*Very 
brief but perfectly intelligible argument that falling silver 
tends to depreciate American wheat and cotton (p. 13) ; and 

* Coin's Financial School up to Date By W. H. Harvey. Chicago Coin 
Publishing Company. 12mo, pp. 208. 
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there is an incomplete but at bottom correct statement as to 
how falling prices depress industrial activity (p. 39). Coin 
notes, as few of his critics do, that the sufficiency or insuf- 
ficiency of the supply of money cannot be determined with- 
out taking account of the expansion of commerce (p. 156). 
Toward the close of the book he meets some of the arguments 
brought forward to prove the adequacy of the gold supply, 
and contends that wages have risen, where a rise is shown, 
because the labor is more skillful and because labor organiza- 
tions have enabled the men to make better terms with their 
employers. Certain it is that these two considerations ought 
never to be lost from view. It is another question whether 
they are enough to account for the higher range of wages. 
The book contains enough of such real thought to raise it 
distinctly above the earlier one, and that notwithstanding the 
reproduction of many stupid blunders. 

Whatever Coin's Financial School may have done or failed 
to do, it has not failed to provoke unfavorable criticism. 
There are at least a score of formal "replies" or "refuta- 
tions " of all grades of goodness and badness. A brief note 
of several of these screeds will be enough. 

Messrs. Prazer and Sergei, naively believing " that the entire 
argument for the free coinage of silver has been epitomized in 
Coin's Financial School," take it upon themselves to set the 
matter at rest by "a comprehensive reply " to that book.* The 
form of their work is that of an account of a laboring men's 
Commission of Inquiry into the silver question ; and there is 
the same lively narrative style as in Coin. A commission of 
three laboring men is named and proceeds to summon and 
examine witnesses. Harvey Coin appears, with Professor 
Laughlin and many others who had attended Coin's Finan- 
cial School. The proceedings of the commission are given at 
length ; and the final report against silver is appended. 

At the first day's session a little searching inquiry brings it 
out that Coin's assertion of logical and historical precedence 
for the dollar of silver was quite unwarranted by the facts, and 
that the dollar was an abstract unit, to be embodied in gold, 

*, Sound Money. By John A Frazer, Jr and Charles H Sergei. Chieago: 
Charles H. Sei gel Company 12mo, pp 218 
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silver, or copper, indifferently. Attention is then turned by 
the commissioners to other assertions of Coin's, and several of 
his most evident errors are quickly pointed out. It must be 
confessed that the authors are at times unduly severe on Coin ; 
but, on the whole, as long as they confine themselves to ad- 
verse criticism, they go along swimmingly, and it is only when 
they undertake to give the true inwardness of the matter, that 
their performance becomes astoundingly bad. In everything 
that is bad, they surpass Coin immeasurably. In matters both 
of simple concrete fact and of economic theory they are over 
and over again either absurdly superficial or demonstrably 
false. It is not possible here to justify in full detail so severe 
a charge against the book, nor is it necessary ; but it may not 
be useless to note one of the many vagaries of Messrs. Frazer 
and Sergei. They are firmly convinced that, in reckoning up 
our stock of money, they should count not only the gold and 
silver certificates in active circulation, but also the coins which 
are kept on special reserve to redeem the certificates. They 
say that these treasury holdings are so much idle money ; 
they rudely charge with falsification those who do not see 
that money can be thus created by law or administration ; and 
they conclude, from the presence of these reserved coins in 
the treasury, that there is already more money in the country 
than can be used. It is needless to pursue the authors further. 
Except for some three or four demonstrations of Coin's errors, 
their book would be quite worthless. 

The economic writings of Mr. Landon* are probably in- 
tended rather for the amusement than for the instruction of 
readers. At any rate, there is much that is amusing in Money, 
Gold, Silver, or bimetallism. That volume consists of a con- 
siderable number of disconnected articles, in most of which 
Eli Perkins is represented as conversing, in a quasi-humorous 
tone, with Coin, of the famous financial school. There is no 
continuity of thought, much misquotation of statistics, and 
very much of crudely erroneous economic opinion. In fact, 
there is scarcely a sound page between the covers of the book. 
Eli also has the strange idea that the dollars which are kept as 

* Money, Gold, Silver, or Bimetallism. By MelTille D Landon, " Eli Perkins " 
Chicago Charles H Kerr & Co. 12mo, pp. 167. 
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a reserve against the silver certificates are idle and useless. 
He sees in these silver reserves proof that the American people 
will not use silver, and that there is a superabundance of money 
in our land ; and he successively refers to these idle coins as 
"rusting," "molding," and "rotting." He does not hesitate 
to raise the census estimate of our total true valuation from 
the official figures, 165,037,000,000, to 194,000,000,000, nor does 
he fear to reduce our total coinage of gold from $1,712,- 
000,000 to $626,000,000. He is not even consistent with him- 
self. Having over and over asserted that the people will 
not use silver, he afterwards complains that "the country 
is flooded with coined silver." But the humorist's choicest 
gems are yet to come. Note these few. "They [the free 
silver lands] have lost half their wealth, of course. If a man 
was worth $1,000 in Mexico or China years ago, he is worth 
$500 now. That is plain." " To do this [coin all the silver 
that would come to our mints under free coinage], the United 
States would have to double the wealth of 1,200,000,000 
half-civilized people." "It is not counterfeiting to make a 
Mexican dollar in China, ... so everybody makes them." 
" This seven billions of gold never fluctuates." " Did gold go 
up? No: my child, gold never changes." It is, of course, 
possible that Mr. Landon does not intend to have people take 
him seriously in his book ; but it is dangerous to jest about so 
important a topic. 

Mr. Cargill's book * is another of the very bad ones, and it 
needs but little special criticism. It consists of two or three 
distinct parts. In the first Professor Goldwin makes a travel- 
ling acquaintance with Mr. Silver Coin, brother and follower 
of the famous lecturer, and quickly reduces the misguided 
youth to confusion. In the second part the converted Coin 
expounds his revised theory of money to a New York audi- 
ence. In the third part, or appendix, are found the "other 
facts curious and interesting " which the author promised on 
the title-page. The whole book is distinctly weak. For 

*A Freak in Finance or the Boy Teacher Taught, being a Iteply to " Coin's 
Financial School" and containing an Outline History of Bimetallism m the 
United States from 1792 to the Present Time. Also a Brief Statement of the 
Theory of Money, and Some Other Facts Curious and Interesting By John F. 
Cargill Chicago and New Yoik Rand, McXally & Co. 12mo, pp 142. 
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some reason, perhaps because earlier critics had done the work 
before, there is a brief and rather clumsy but essentially cor- 
rect statement on those vastly overrated topics, the unit of 
1792 and "the crime of 1873." But this is all that can truth- 
fully be said in praise of the book. It contains many curt and 
emphatic assertions, some correct and as many incorrect ; but 
neither in the method of presentation nor in the content is 
there anything to excuse author or publishers for perpetrating 
the book. Quite everything in it that is not bad had been as 
well or better done before. 

Stanley Wood has prepared another of the least valuable of 
all the replies to Coin * His book is, indeed, when judged 
by itself, not without merit ; for it points out many inaccurate 
statements, erroneous judgments, and fallacious inferences of 
Coin's. But all this had been done before. It certainly was 
not necessary that any more books should be made, in order to 
show that the United States did not make the silver dollar the 
sole measure of valuu in 1792, or that the act of 1873 was not 
stealthily worked through Congress, or that the American 
people are not on the verge of ruin, or that the national banks 
do not at present enjoy any abnormally profitable privileges. 
Yet this about measures the sound criticism of the book. The 
rest is made up of confident and dogmatic assertion, semi- 
humorous but irrelevant narrative, half-truth, and bold and 
blunt misstatement. The illustrations by Frank Beard are 
good. The best of all, perhaps, is the picture of the cat to 
whose tread the progress of the act of 1873 may be likened. 

Dollars or WhatPf is another book of much the same sort. 
The author is president of the Third National Bank of Chat- 
tanooga and assumes to speak with authority; but it is not 
clear that he has a noticeably better grasp of the subject than 
have his fellows. No doubt he has a better understanding of 
the functions and importance of banks than the other writers 
evince ; but it may be questioned whether his differences from 
them are, on the whole, an advantage to him. The very defi- 
niteness of such knowledge as he does possess seems to blind 

* Stanley Wood's Answer to " Coin's Financial School." Chicago . A. B Sher- 
wood Publishing Company 12mo, pp 141 

t Dollars or What ' A Little Common Sense applied to Silver as Money. By 
W. B. Mitchell Chattanooga • Times Print. 12mo, pp 128 
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him to the possibility that there may be much of which he 
is ignorant. Yet there is very much, indeed. He holds the 
same old opinion that silver money is in use in America 
only to the extent of the coins actually handed about, and that 
the dollars kept as basis for the $330,000,000 of outstanding 
certificates are idle. Such a belief, as popular intelligence 
seems to average, is perhaps not very surprising in a profes- 
sional humorist; but that a practical banker should avow this 
opinion is astounding. It ought to interest the Comptroller 
of the Currency to know whether Mr. Mitchell considers the 
cash reserves of his own bank to be " idle and useless." After 
such a blunder in his own familiar field Mr. Mitchell naturally 
makes plenty of others touching matters which have not been 
so constantly under his eye. There is no form, no connection 
of parts, in the book. Even if perfectly sound, it would 
scarcely give a comprehensive view of the monetary situation. 
It gives with all desirable emphasis most of the assertions 
which ordinarily emanate from those who object to " free sil- 
ver " ; but rarely, if ever, does it give such support or justifi- 
cation of its assertions as will carry conviction to the mind of 
a thoughtful reader. 

Mr. L. G. Powers is Commissioner of Labor Statistics of the 
State of Minnesota, and in his Farmer Hayseed in Town* 
he takes the point of view natural to the resident in the 
agricultural North-west. He has little difficulty in proving 
that Coin's pictures of desolation are much too highly colored, 
and that, on the average, we are much better off now than we 
were in 1870. His own location — in the most prosperous 
region of our country — has made him take too cheerful a 
view ©f the present situation, and his data are too shrewdly 
selected to be perfectly fair; but, even if due allowance be 
made on these accounts, his comparisons of relative prices 
constitute one of the most pertinent and forcible arguments 
that can be produced against the silver men. In other por- 
tions of his book Mr. Powers does not do so well. Of course, 
he points out all sorts of errors in Coin. That is as easy a task 
as the most indolent could wish. But Farmer Hayseed him- 

* Warmer May 'seed In Town; or, The Closing Days of Coin's Financial School. 
By L. G. Powers St. Paul: Industrial Publishing Company 12mo, pp. 223 
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self makes some atrocious blunders. Surely, no man should 
set himself up as a teacher of monetary science as long as he 
believes that the rate of interest paid by private borrowers 
varies directly with the purchasing power of money, and that, 
therefore, when the rate is found to fall, we may safely con- 
clude that money is depreciating. 

In Uncle Sam's Homilies on Finance * Mr. Blanchard pro- 
poses a radical reform of the currency. In a series of lectures 
designed for the public officers and for all others who care to 
attend, our mythical Uncle Sam undertakes to remove the 
confusion in which Coin and others have involved the money 
question. It is very difficult, indeed, to make out what Mr. 
Blanchard does mean in many passages. His obscurity is due 
in part to faulty grammatical and rhetorical construction, for 
the simplest rules of grammar and composition are flagrantly 
and repeatedly violated ; but a far worse fault is the weak and 
confused thought of the writer. Of all the incompetents who 
have assumed to teach monetary principles to our long-suffer- 
ing people, Mr. Blanchard is far and away the most incompe- 
tent. He does not limit himself to monetary topics, but inci- 
dentally suggests reforms in many other political and social 
relations, and even makes digressions into a sort of transcen- 
dental physics. Vague statements and misstatements about 
financial and monetary subjects are interspersed with flat and 
trite generalities about justice and equality ; then come amaz- 
ing original principles of economics ; and the whole is thrown 
together without the slightest regard for logical sequence. If 
the book did not carry its own condemnation on every page, 
it would be easy to make a long list of its vital defects. 

It is fair to presume that in his early mystic chapters Mr. 
Blanchard thinks that he is showing the imperfections of any 
sort of metallic money ; for after a while he emerges with a 
scheme of " no-metallism," based on the familiar tabular stand- 
ard. Here he has, from time to time, indistinct glimpses of 
the advantages inherent in such a complex standard ; and this 
is about the only tolerable thought in the book. But he evi- 

*Beport of Uncle Sam's Homilies on Finance. An Exposition of the True 
Functions of Money and Us Relations to the Industries and Society, also An 
Answer to the Financiers (>) of Recent Propagation By Charles Elton Blan- 
chard. Cleveland: The Current Events Company. 12mo, pp 208. 
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dently sees none of the very serious difficulties in the way of 
introducing and maintaining such a standard ; for he makes 
no attempt to meet them, but lightly remarks that the details 
could easily be worked out. He has some rather nebulous 
ideas about making aluminum symbols of value redeemable in 
any commodity at its market price ; but he says further that 
redemption would never take place, and that " the redeemable 
clause would be needed only to show that there was something 
back of the money." Finally, Uncle Sam proposes a system 
of governmental banks as thick as post-offices ; and from them 
he expects a great reduction in the rate of interest, vast 
revenues to the government, a great diminution of debts, and 
nobody knows how many more social blessings. Evidently, 
the book deserves no serious consideration. It is very inter- 
esting as an illustration of the sort of stuff that is being in- 
flicted upon the public ; but, aside from that, it is worthless. 

By real bimetallism Mr. Wheeler* means something like 
our present American currency, with its gold standard and its 
silver redeemable in gold. He would even make wider use of 
silver, but he would never give up the gold standard. He is 
evidently a serious and conscientious student of the money 
question; but he simply assumes the justice of the gold basis, 
and then passes to the most severe condemnation of the silver 
standard. It is to be noted that he explicitly makes the as- 
sumption of the justice of the gold standard (p. 31), whereas 
most of the other writers who are reviewed in this article, seem 
quite unconscious of its importance, when made by them. 
Inasmuch as Mr. "Wheeler starts with this, the most vital 
question of all, solved in advance, his argument is not at all 
convincing to those who deny his original premise. But 
notwithstanding this, which is a capital defect, and notwith- 
standing several extremely superficial thoughts, the book is 
one of the best criticisms of Coin. It is consistent, and it is 
so written that it may be read with comfort. 

Mr. Horace White f has made, on the whole, the best an- 

* Ileal Bi-Metallism or True Coin versus False Coin A Lesson for Coin's 
Financial School. By Everett P Wheeler. New York and London. G P. Put- 
nam's Sons 12mo, pp 86 

t Coin's Financial Fool; or, The Artful Dodger Bxposed. A Complete Reply to 
Coin's Financial School By Horace White New York . J. 8 Ogilvie Publishing 
Company 12mo, pp 112. 
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swer to Coin. He does not undertake to give the theory and 
history of money. He does not even attempt to refute Coin 
at every point. He confines his attack to such errors as are 
most glaring or most mischievous, and of these he makes short 
and thorough work. N"o other critic has so well exposed the 
faults of Coin's book. That it was superficial to a degree, is 
clearly shown by the discussion of the dollar of 1792 and by 
the paragraphs on the " poor man's money." Mistakes of 
Coin's that can scarcely be charged to carelessness or to igno- 
rance are commented upon with penetrating severity in the 
account of the circulation of foreign coins and in the chapter 
on " Juggling with Prices." The blind unreason of appealing 
to class and national prejudices is condemned, and the har- 
mony of interests between rich and poor and between England 
and America is emphasized. 

It can hardly be doubted that Mr. White takes Coin 
altogether too seriously. The style or tone, too, is not in 
every respect what one would expect from a writer of Mr. 
White's standing. It is, perhaps, too much to ask a man 
who knows anything about money — or about anything else, 
for that matter — to keep his temper while he reads these 
money books, with their assumptions of superior knowledge 
and their constant exhibitions of dense and profound igno- 
rance; but a critic should surely cool his temper before he 
writes for the public. If the semi-humorous, semi-ironical 
temper which is implied in the title and illustrated in the 
earlier chapters, had been preserved throughout, most people 
would be better pleased. It scarcely helps one to call his 
opponent's discourse "blatant demagogism" or "unmeaning 
drivel." This, however, is a matter for individual opinion; 
and, perhaps, Coin deserved it. At any rate, Coin's Financial 
Fool remains about the best answer to Coin's Financial 
School. It is short, readable, even amusing; yet it is uni- 
formly able. Bimetallists will not admit the justness of all 
its statements, but nobody will deny that its author has done 
serious and systematic thinking on the subject of which he 
writes. 
There are reasons why Professor Laughlin's reply to Coin * 

*Fact$ about Money. By J. Laurence Laughlin, Ph.D. Chicago: E. A. 
Weeks & Co. 12mo, pp. 275. 
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is likely to attract much attention and to carry great weight. 
The author occupies a conspicuous position among American 
economists, he has a reputation as a writer on monetary topics, 
and he is able to print a truly imposing list of titles after his 
name. The mode of presentation, too, is authoritative, yet 
pleasing. There are not a few cases of inaccurate and inele- 
gant diction, but these are no doubt due to the evident haste 
in which the book was prepared. Professor Laughlin certainly 
knows how to write English ; and, for the most part, the style 
is in delightful contrast with those atrocious, incoherent, jerky 
lectures and conversations into which Coin and most of his 
other critics throw their discourse. The statements are clear ; 
and the whole book is readable. It might be questioned by 
some whether there are not too many vulgar illustrations and 
similes, but that is a matter of taste ; and, inasmuch as the 
public to which Professor Laughlin appeals has shown its 
liking for such stuff as others had written, he may have acted 
wisely in giving it some more of the same sort. 

The book makes a direct and extremely sharp attack on 
Coin ; but it goes further than that, and gives a presentation 
of the orthodox monometallist argument. It maintains that 
bimetallism never obtained in America, for the excellent rea- 
son that it never has obtained and never can obtain anywhere. 
So, Professor Laughlin goes on to say, the so-called demone- 
tization of silver in 1873 was no real demonetization, and had 
no influence on the industrial condition of the country. Silver 
has fallen because of its increased production, and gold has not 
appreciated. Prices have fallen, not because of any important 
change on the side of money, but because of the many recent 
industrial improvements; and the fall is, therefore, not an 
evil, but a great blessing. There is no demand for more 
money, but only for good money. The free coinage of silver 
would therefore do no good : it would do much harm ; for it 
would wrong creditors, rich and poor, and would cause enor- 
mous disturbances in industry. All this, and much more to the 
same general purport, the book maintains with much skill and 
assurance. Of course, Professor Laughlin has no great diffi- 
culty in showing up the inaccuracies, inconsistencies, and 
fallacies of Coin. It is needless to specify them here. Suffice 
it to say that they have never been exposed more thoroughly. 
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All this should be distinctly recognized as meritorious in 
Professor Laughlin ; but all this merit is consistent with the 
gravest faults. And a searching examination will show that 
Facts about Money is a very inferior piece of work, quite un- 
worthy of its author, and utterly unreliable as a guide in the 
study of the money question. It is not that the book does not 
contain much sound reasoning and great stores of valuable 
information, but there is also so much that is false that the 
whole is quite untrustworthy. 

The statements are frequently wide of the truth in mat- 
ters of the simplest concrete fact, where there is absolutely 
no room for differences of opinion. We are told (p. 11) that 
the Bland Bill called for the " coinage of not less than two 
million dollars nor more than four million dollars per month " ; 
but it was from two to four million dollars' worth of bullion. 
We are told that our silver change is still coined in conformity 
with the act of 1853 (p. 35) ; but the author's studies about 
the act of 1873 ought to have taught him that in that year the 
weight of the silver change was increased. We are told that 
the French ratio of 15^ to 1 was established in 1803 (p. 36) ; 
but all specialists know that it had then already been in force 
eighteen years. We are told that in 1873 the price of silver 
had not yet begun to fall, and that Germany's action had not 
yet been taken (p. 70) ; but the accepted ratios for silver and 
gold are : 1871, 15.57 ; 1872, 15.63 ; and, 1873, 15.92 ; and, as 
Professor Laughlin himself says on an earlier page (p. 10), 
Germany had displaced silver with gold in December, 1871. 
We are told that in 1890 China created a new piastre of silver, 
^o fine, and containing 27.27 grains of pure metal (p 11). But 
the new dollar, or piastre, of China is not f^ fine. It contains 
nine parts of the " sycee " silver of Chinese commerce, so that 
it assays from .8842 down. Moreover, the gross weight is 
420.88 grains, and the pure content a little less than 378 grains, 
or 24.6 grams. And so it goes. No better comment can be 
made than that which Professor Laughlin himself makes 
(p. 17), after noting similar errors in Coin : " These errors are 
not, of course, very vital to the money question, but they are 
vital to the trustworthiness of this book. A book which does 
not contain a true statement on its first page is certainly open 
to suspicion, when it goes on to further monetary discussion." 
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There are other matters touching which there may be some 
slight ground for divergence of opinion, because precise quan- 
titative determinations are not possible, but touching which 
there is, in a general way, agreement among experts; and 
in many cases of this sort Professor Laughlin quietly goes 
counter to what are usually regarded as facts, and that, too, 
without a warning that there are other opinions. He says 
(p. 154) that " to-day [1895] prices are not much different 
from the level of 1891 " ; yet already in 1894 Sauerbeck's 
index figures showed a fall of 12J- per cent, (from 72 to 63) 
since 1891. He says again (p. 166), "In India, as silver fell, 
prices in general rose." Yet the testimony both before the 
British Gold and Silver Commission and before the Indian 
Currency Commission most emphatically negatives this. Be- 
fore the former commission no less stubborn a gold mono- 
metallist than Robert Giffen himself actually declared that 
prices in India had fallen, but not so much as in England. 

Again, the facts about money, so far as they are facts at all, 
appear to be a shrewdly made collection of such facts only as 
make for the monometallist's theory. So in his "Monetary 
Chronology" Professor Laughlin includes all the steps toward 
gold currency : Finland, Egypt, Chile, and even Santo Do- 
mingo sire specified as having gone over to the gold standard. 
But not a word is said of the many conferences and commis- 
sions — British, American, German, and international — which 
have met in the interest of silver. Again, he says (p. 32) 
that the change in the ratio of gold and silver which came in 
the years 1780-1820 was due to the increased output of the 
Mexican silver mines. But he passes over the facts — very 
pertinent to this matter — that, while the world's output of 
silver increased at the most but 37 per cent, in this period, 
the output of gold fell off from 24,610 kilos a year in 1741- 
60 and 20,705 kilos a year in 1761-80 to 11,445 kilos a year 
in 1811-20, and that in just this last decade, when the pro- 
duction of gold had fallen lowest, England came forward 
for gold with which to resume specie payments. 

Still further, much of the argument of the book rests upon 
a surprising misconception of the positions attacked. There 
are several passages in which it is sought to discredit the 
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quantity theory of the value of money by showing that of late 
years the circulation of America has increased, but yet prices 
have fallen. Now, no writer of established reputation has ever 
expounded the quantity theory to mean that an increase in 
the quantity of money must needs raise prices. That much 
abused and little understood theory merely asserts that the 
value of money, like the value of everything else, depends 
upon the relations of supply and demand, and that the quan- 
tity of money is one of the elements of the supply. Increase 
the quantity of money in circulation, and, cceteris paribus, 
prices will go up. It is, therefore, quite apart from the main 
issue to cite the figures of our growing circulation, even to 
show an increase of the circulation per head. All this is quite 
meaningless without an estimate of the contemporary increase 
of the demand for money, as indicated by the greater produc- 
tion, circulation, and consumption of goods. And it needs 
but a cursory glance through any recent summary of economic 
or industrial statistics to show that the demand for money in 
the United States has since 1873 grown faster than the supply. 
A very similar misconception is evidenced in the sketchy 
chapter which treats of French bimetallism. Professor Laugh- 
lin utterly fails to grasp what bimetallists claim for and 
expect from their system; and he makes the same mistake 
that Mr. Robert Griffen made in his Case against Bimetal- 
lism. They both think that, if the French law of 1803 had 
any effect upon the market value of the precious metals, it 
must have kept the commercial ratio at exactly 15 j4 to 1 ; and, 
in citing the familiar fact that the market figures fluctuated 
up and down, but rarely, if ever, coincided with the mint 
ratio, they complacently assume that they have refuted the 
historical argument for bimetallism. But it is absolutely cer- 
tain that no such identity of ratios could be expected, even by 
the most confident bimetallist. So long as there are seignior- 
age charges, freight charges, insurance fees, or any other 
expenses involved in passing metal through the mint, the nom- 
inal legal ratio is never the effective mint ratio. The ineffi- 
ciency of the French law in steadying the relative values of 
the precious metals can never be proved by citing differences 
between the market ratio and the nominal legal ratio, unless 
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it be shown that the differences are greater than can be ac- 
counted for by (1) the seigniorage and all other mint charges, 
(2) the cost of transporting the metal from the market whose 
ratio is cited to the mint, (3) the fees for insurance during the 
transit, (4) the agents' commissions, (5) the interest on the 
capital temporarily locked up, and (6) the exigencies of sud- 
den and urgent demand. But no man has even so much as 
attempted to examine thus fully the deviation of the London 
market from the French mint ratio. Let just a simple hint 
as to the effects of these various charges and expenses suffice. 
The law of 1803 imposed a seigniorage of nine francs a kilo on 
goid and three francs a kilo on silver; and, if no thought be 
given to the five other heads, this mint charge alone makes the 
effective legal ratio not 15"^ to 1, but anywhere between 
15.736— j— to 1 and 15.455 to 1. One of the bucolic illustrations 
just now so popular in monetary discussions may help to bring 
out the truth. If a farmer has tied a cow to a post, he does 
not lose faith in the rope whenever the animal moves. She 
roams at will within the limits set by the tether, yet she is 
held by it all the same. 

It is because of these serious imperfections, and the many 
others of the same nature which everywhere occur, that 
Facts about Money will never help to sound views touching 
the great problem of to-day. No doubt, Professor Laughlin 
might have eliminated many of the faults from his book, if 
he had taken time for a deliberate revision of his copy ; for he 
is known to have given much time to a study of just these 
questions. But for those who wish guidance in studying the 
monetary situation the important question is not what might 
have been done under certain circumstances, but what has 
really been done. 

In nearly all these popular discussions there is one fatal 
defect. The authors too often begin their discourse with 
the remark that the whole matter is in itself extremely 
simple, and that only these dreadful professors have made it 
seem difficult. Coin, in his second book, represents it as " so 
much easier than algebra and arithmetic, and those hard 
studies." Now, little good and much harm will be done by 
telling people such things. The money question is not easy : 
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it is very far from it. It is, of course, easy to get views of 
what seems simple truth. But just so, as one of the critics of 
Coin remarks, is it easy to see that " the sun do move." No 
business man or farmer can master the principles of monetary 
science in an evening, and expound them the next morning. 
To understand political economy is not the exclusive privilege 
of " professors " ; but it is the exclusive privilege of those 
who study with some intelligence, and long and earnestly. It 
would be very strange, indeed, if, in one of the most compli- 
cated of the social sciences, knowledge came by intuition to 
the average untrained man, while years of patient investiga- 
tion removed the specialist further and further from the truth. 
Another consideration, which detracts very seriously from 
the value of these books, is the fact that they are nearly all 
distinctly one-sided. The authors seem to have accumulated 
masses of evidence, more or less relevant according to the 
competence of the accumulator, but all making for the theses 
of their own particular books. Scarcely a writer in the whole 
lot admits for a moment that sane people may differ from 
him on a single point, and several have only the most violent 
abuse for their opponents. There is no careful consideration 
and judicial rejection of the evidence and arguments of the 
other side, — little appreciation that there is any other side. 
Now, this may be a good way to make a show as a debater, 
but it is not the way to arrive at truth ; for there are almost 
always two sides to a question, and something may be said on 
both sides. Ex parte procedure is to be avoided in every 
field, but it is especially dangerous in the social sciences. For, 
by a skillful selection and a skillful suppression of evidence, it 
is easy to make out a pretty strong case for almost any propo- 
sition, even for contradictories. 

Again, since the phenomena of social science are not simple, 
and the principles are not always obvious, men who, like most 
of our writers, come to the study of an economic problem 
without previous preparation, must often go quite wide of the 
truth. That this is true has already been illustrated by cita- 
tions from several books, and the illustrations might have been 
indefinitely multiplied. Not alone the obscure phenomena 
and the abstruse principles, but the simplest concrete facts, are 
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misunderstood. It ought to be clear, for example, that, when 
silver certificates are issued against a dollar for dollar reserve, 
the reserved coins are not idle and superfluous, but are just 
as truly in use as if they were being handed about where 
the certificates go. Yet at least five of our self-constituted 
authorities flatly assert that these reserves are idle and use- 
less.* Some even go farther, and from the existence of these 
" idle " hoards infer that the people will not use silver money, 
apparently forgetting that there are similar gold and currency 
certificates and reserves, and that, therefore, there is the same 
evidence that people will not use gold money or legal tender 
notes. Quite regularly, too, it is said that the silver dollar is 
a fifty-cent dollar, and then immediately inferred that it is for 
that reason a dishonest dollar. But the silver dollar is a fifty- 
cent dollar only in the sense that its bullion value is but half 
that of the gold dollar, which since 1873 has been our legal 
unit. Which of the two is dishonest can be determined only 
by long and difficult study, certainly not by a simple reference 
to our statutes; for it is as easy to legislate dishonestly as 
honestly. 

But the most serious defect of this group of writers is that 
shortness and narrowness of vision, which has already been 
pointed out in several, but which in some degree is found in 
them all. They cannot take a sweeping, comprehensive sur- 
vey of the money problem, as a whole ; and, failing thus to get 
a clear view of the many truths in their complicated mutual 
relations, they have no correct apprehension of the elemental 
truths themselves. They are, therefore, unable to determine 
what are the vital points in the controversy ; and, neglecting 
what is really of prime importance, they waste time and en- 
ergy upon comparatively trivial matters. There is much 
tedious discussion as to whether the law of 1792 gave any pre- 
cedence to the dollar of silver, as to how many silver dollars 
there were coined at this time or at that, as to how many 
cubic feet of gold the world has, and how many of silver, as to 
whether there was full publicity in the passage of the act of 
1873, and so on through many dreary pages. But these are 

*Frazer and Sergei, p. 62 ; Landon, pp. 21, 87; Wood, p. 45; Mitchell, passim, 
especially pp. 55, 70, 110, 116; Wheeler, pp. 20, 74. 
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not the central questions. The points on which the whole mat- 
ter turns are : Does the so-called depreciation of silver mean 
that silver has lost in general value or that gold has gained ? Is 
it because silver is easier to get, or gold more difficult ? "What 
changes in the demand for the metals throw light on these 
questions? Has the fall of gold prices taken place because 
commodities are easier to get or because gold comes harder ? 
What is the relation between the amount of cash in a commu- 
nity and the range of general prices there prevailing ? How 
is this relation affected by the present wide use of money sub- 
stitutes? What are the social and industrial effects of falling 
and of rising prices ? What is the just money unit ? Should 
it always command the same amount of human effort and, 
therefore, more and more of human product, as progress facili- 
tates and enriches production ? Or should it always command 
the same amount of product or commodity, and, therefore, 
less and less of effort? Would gold or silver, or both to- 
gether, give us the nearest approximation to the ideal money ? 
Does reason or experience give us confidence that a bimetal- 
lic currency could be maintained? If so, by how many or 
how few of the nations ? These questions are rarely discussed 
by our writers, except in the curtest and most dogmatic fash- 
ion. Some of them are never touched at all by any one, and 
in no case are they all brought within the range of a single 
book. Yet, certainly, they are fundamental to the controversy, 
and must first be answered by any one who aspires to solve 
the money problem. Since then a wise judgment as to the 
broad monetary situation depends upon a comprehension, 
analysis, and organization of many specific facts and princi- 
ples, it goes without saying that those who have so signally 
failed to master the elemental truths will not succeed in the 
much more difficult task of analysis and combination. There 
is in all the list no book that is a safe guide for one who 

wishes to learn about money. 

Willabd Fisher. 
Middletown, Conn. 



